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NARRATIVE. 





PATERNAL FORGIVENESS. 


Mr. Spencer, a gentleman of handsome fortune, 
was left a widower at an early age, with one infant 
daughter. The only consolation he felt after the 
loss of a partner whom he tenderly loved, was in 
the contemplation of the opening charms and grace 
of his little Maria, who soon. promised to be- 
come all that he had so much admired in her de- 
ceased mother. He attended to her education with 
the utmost care and assiduity, procuring her instruc- 
ters of every kind, of approved merit, and often 
taking that pleasant office upon himself, for which 
his good sense and knowledge eminently fitted him. 

With these advantages, she grew up lovely and 
accomplished in an uncommon degree ; and seem- 
ed in every respect formed to complete the warmest 
wishes of a parent. He accordingly doated on her 
with the extremest fondness, and formed no other 
desire or purpose in life than that of seeing her 
happily and honorably established. 

In pursuit of this design he did not, like most pa- 
rénts, cast his eyes on wealthor rank. Convinced, 
from impartial observation, that happiness, in the 
conjugal state, is onlv to be expected from a mutual 
confirmed relish for sober and rational felicity—the 
first and greatest felicity he looked for in a son-in- 
law, was a mind formed to steady and habityal vir- 
tue. The character usually distinguished by the 
title of a man of pleasure was therefore the object 
of his most rooted aversion and dread. 

Maria had received from nature that dubious gift, 
aheart of exquisite tenderness and sensibility. This, 
while it made her return her father’s fondness with 
the warmest affection, rendered her also liable to 
attachments of a stronger and more dangerous 
kind. Unpractised in the world, she did not look 
at mankind with the discerning eyes of her father ; 
and where she saw an amiable appearance, she 
was easily led to imagine that every thing else was 
correspondent. 

A young officer happened to be quartered in the 
town where she lived; who, to a most pleasing 
figure and address, added a manner and conversa- 
tion the most specious and insinuating that could be 
conceived. He appeared all softness and refinement, 
at the time that his heart was vitiated by the loosest 
principles,and most confirmed habits of debauchery. 
Accident gave him an opportunity of commencing 
an acquaintance with Maria, before her father was 
aware of the danger to which she was exposed. The 
impression he made was too strong to be eradicated; 
and, altheugh her father, as soon as he discovered 
the connexion, used every art of persuasion, and 
every exertion of parental authority to dissolve it, he 
was unable to succeed. 

As Mr. Spencer refused his consent to a union 
the unhappy consequences of which he clearly 
foresaw, the lovers had no other resource to gratify 
their passion than an elopement. Jt was long before 
one educated ifthe habits and principles that had 
80 carefully been implanted in Maria, could resolve 
upen so rash and guilty a step; butat length it was 
determined on and effected; and the unfortunate 
daughter was too late convinced of the dreadful ex- 
change she had made, of the caresses of the most in- 
dulgent of parents for the fugitive embraces of an 
abandoned and faithless husband. 

Justly incensed, as her father was, she durst not 
attempt to soften his resentment, which, founded 
upon an act of disobedience that overthrew all his 
dearest hope, was likely to be stedfast and durable. 
After suffering a variety of misery, both in body 
and mind, in following a husband who treated 











her with brutal neglect, she buried him in a garri- 
son abroad, and returned to the neighborhood of 
her early home, in the utmost indigence, the third 
year after her marriage, with a son about two years 
old. 

She had the good fortune to meet with a comfort- 
able asylum, soon after her arrival, at the house of 
a lady who had been her mother’s most intimate 
friend. By her she was treated with all the kind- 
ness of a parent; and her benefactor, desirous of 
doing her still more essential service, resolved to 
attempt the arduous task of reconciling her to her 
father. As this lady’s good sense was equal to her 
benevolence, she was sensible that in order to suc 
ceed in such an attempt it was not advisable to make 
a direct application, which would give resentment 
an opportunity of being heard as well as oh af- 
fection ; but first to awaken his paternal feelings: 
and then urge the suit while the impression was 
still warm. She had soon an opportunity for exe- 
cuting her plan. 

Mr. Spencer, who had always kept up an inter- 
course of strict friendship with her, came to pay her 
avisit. It was contrived that Maria’s child, one of 
the loveliest children ever beheld, should carelessly 
enter the room, and play about among the company. 
It soon caught the eye of Mr. Spencer, who was 
very fond of children, and he asked the lady to 
whom the charming boy belonged. ‘To a friend 
of mine,’ she slightly answered, and turned the 
discourse to some other subject. The child at- 
tracted more and more of Mr. Spencer’s notice. He 
called itto him, and set it on his knee, and by sev- 
eral acts of endearment rendered i: familiar with 
him. The boy, pleased with the notice taken of 
him, exerted all his little powers of engaging, and 
at length entirely won the heart of his unknown 
grandfather. 

The lady of the house, who had been an atten- 
tive though silent observer of this progress of af- 
fection, now came up, took the little one in her 
arms, and kissing it, cried, ‘ Heaven help thee, 
sweet boy! thou hast a troublesome world to strug- 
gle through! Thislittle child,’ continued she, ad- 

essing herself to Mr. Spencer, ‘has already lost 
his father—and his mother, a most amiable crea- 
ture, is almost destitute of support.’ Mr. Spencer 
was touched to the soul. He took the child from 
the lady, and embracing it, with tears in his eyes, 
‘ Heaven help thee, indeed!’ says he, ‘ but if thou 
art destitute of all other friends, I will be a friend 
tothee! Pray, madam, will it not be impertinent 
to inquire more particularly into the circumstances 
of the lady’s situation?’ ‘ She is now in my house, 
sir,’ says she, ‘and will inform you herself.’ On 
this, she rung a bell, when Maria, dressed in deep 
mourning, entered, and, rushing across the room, 
threw herself at her father’s feet.. With a voice 
choked in tears, she could only say, ‘Forgive me, 
Sir! Forgive me.’ He remained a while in sus- 
pense, looking first at his daughter, then at the 
child—at length the tears began to flow; catching 
Maria in his arms, ‘I do forgive thee, my poor 
child!’ says he, ‘from my soul [ do; all that js past 
shall be forgotten—this little angel makes amends 
for all.’ 

This sudden stroke of felicity was too much for 
Maria, who fainted in her father’sarms. A scene 
of tender confusion ensued, which, however, soon 
terminated in transports of affection and gratitude 
—and the lady whose benevolent ingenuity had 
brought about this happy event, received the most 
heart-felt satisfaction from her success. 


—-<e— 
ves MODESTY. 
Immodest words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decency is want of sense. Roscommon. 





THE MARRIAGE OF ISAAC AND REBEKAH. 

“© And Abraham said unto his eldest servant of his house, that 
ruled over all that he had, Put, I pray thee, thy hand under my 
thigh: and I will make thee swear by the Lord, the God of 
heaven, and the God of the earth, that thou shalt not take a wife 
unto my son of the daughters of the Canaanites, among whom I 
dwell: But thou shalt go unto my country, and to my kindred, 
and take a wife unto my son Isaac.”—Gen. xxiv. 2, 8, 4. 

Abraham was now one hundred and forty years 
old, for he was one hundred years old when Isaae 
was born, and Isaac was forty years old when he 
married Rebekah. Like a kind father, he was 
desirous of his son doing well and being happy 
in life, and he wished to see Isaac married. But 
as there were people who served false gods all 
around him, he would have his son take care not 
to choose any one of them for a wife; he therefore 
called his steward, who was the head servant of 
his house, and no doubt a good and faithful man, 
and he desired him to take an oath, or give his 
solemn word, that he would go among his relations, 
where the true God was worshipped, and seek him 
a wife. 

See here how careful Abraham was, that his son 
should have nothing to do with wicked people, and 
that he should not have a wife of that kind to live 
with him. We ought always to take care not to 
live with the wicked, lest they should teach us to 
do wrong. 

The servant put his hand under Abraham's thigh; 
and this was a sign used at that time, to show that 
he swore, or promised faithfully— for by swearing is 
not meant in this case, the use of any wicked words; 
Abraham was too good a mar to want such words 
to be used—he would rather have reproved any one 
for using them. 

And now the good servant, having sworn to his 
master, set out on his way to the city of Nahor, or 
where Nahor lived, who was Abraham’s brother. 
This city was called Haran, and was in the country 
called Mesopotamia. ‘ And the servant took ten 
camels, of the camels of his master, and departed : 
for all the goods of his master were in his hand ;” or 
trusted to his care: and of these, no doubt with 
the advice and permission of Abraham, he took just 
as many as were wanted to answer all the ends of 
his journey. 

The Camel is a very nseful beast in the Eastern 
parts of the world, and rich people had then, and 
still have, great numbers of these animals: they are 
very strong, and will carry very large loads—as 
much as a thousand pounds in weight. Some have 
two humps on their backs, and some have one; they 


will go long journeys through hot deserts, without 
any water. Abraham’s servant took ten of these, 


laden with presents for the expected wife of Isaae 
and her friends. : 

Having ended his journey of several days,he made 
his camels to kneel down, without the city, by a well 
of water, at the time of the evening—even the time 
that women go out to draw water. 

Camels are early taught to kneel, that they may 
take rest, and be loaded and unloaded, as they are 
very high. They were in this instance, as in others, 
made to kneel by a well, for the purpose of giving 
them water. é 

The women went to the well, in the evening, to 
draw water ; and in Arabia, to this day, the women 
do the same. Afier they have done their work in 
the house, such as weaving, grinding corn, making 
bread, and other things, they take a pitcher or a 
goat’s skin, and tying their infants behind them, if 
they have any, they will go two or three miles, to 
the nearest well; for they have not got water in plen- 
ty as we have here. 

And now Abraham’s servant prayed to God that 
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he would direct in his providence, that the young 
woman who should offer him and his camels to 
drink, should be the wife of Isaac. 

We can never hope for a blessing on any thing 
that we do, that is important in life, unless we pray 
to God for it. 

When the servant had done praying, Rebekah, 
who was the daughter of Bethuel, Abrahain’s bro- 
ther’s son, came to the well, and brought a pitcher 
on her shoulder; andshe was very kind, and good- 
natured, and obliging, and did present the servant 
and his camels with water; and as there were ten 
camels it was no small trouble. 

And you may also observe that she was very 
diligent ; ‘She went down to the well, and filled 
her pitcher, and came up.” ‘There were probably 
other damsels or young women there ; but she did 
not waste her time in idling and gossiping, as some 
do, but returned quickly about her business. 

All this must have pleased the good servant; and 
besides, we learn that “the damsel was very fair to 
look upon,” but her beanty would have done noth- 
ing, if she had not had good temper. 

You must not wonder at Rebekah going to draw 
the water, for it was quite usual then, and in that 
country, for persons of the first rank to be so em- 
ployed. Industry is no disgrace to any rank, but 
idleness always is. 

The steward now hoped that his journey would 
succeed, and he gave Rebekah a golden ear-ring and 
two bracelets for her arms, wich together weighed 
ten shekels and a half, every shekel of gold being 
worth about eighteen shillings, 

The steward next asked her about her relations, 
and inquired if they could give him a lodging for 
himself and camels. 

In that country it is quite usual still, for those 
who have large houses, or roomy tents, to show 
the same politeness and hospitality to travellers. 
They have large court-yards for the beasts, and 
plenty of room for any friends or respectable stran- 

ers. 

. Having so far suceeeded, the good man “‘ bowed 
down his head, and worshipped the Lord,” or 





rode upon the camels, and followed the man; and 


—a 





the servant took Rebekah, and went his way.” 


REVIEW. 








And it happened that Isaac was walking in the 
field on the evening of their arrival ; and seeing 
them coming, he went towards them. And Rebekah 
inquired of the steward who he was; and as was, 
and is, the custom ofthat country, she put a veil on 
her face as a token of modesty on meeting Isaac ; 
for nothing in a female is so lovely as modesty in 
behaviour. 

And now the different customs required were all 
gone through, ‘‘and Isaac took Rebekah to be his 
companion for life; and he loved her; and Isaac 
was comforted after his mother’s death.” 

Thus, as one observes, ‘What is begun in prayer, 
ends in praise.” [Child's Commentator. 
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YOUTHFUL PIETY. 
' For the Youth’s Companion. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—Perhaps there are some of 
your little readers who are intending, at some fu- 
ture time, to repent of their sins, and give their 
hearts to the Lord Jesus Christ, but who think that 
they are too young to do it now, and are waiting 
until they shall have grown up to be men and wo- 
men. ‘lo such I would say, that they cannot too 
soon begin to love God, and that they would be far 
happier if they were really pious children, than 
they can be while they remain in sin. 1 hope they 
will read the following letter which was written by 
a little boy only 13 years of age, who has recently 
(it is hoped) been ‘ born again.” 

The Lord Jesus Christ is as ready and willing to 
save young children,as older people ; indeed He has 
given them peculjar encouragement in His holy word 
to come unto Him, and if they will seek this Blessed 
Saviour as earnestly as this little boy did, they too 
may find Him precious to their souls. S.F. A, 


Letter from J. —— to his friend William——. 
ai Dec. 1829.” 
* Dear Wituiam,—I hail you as a brother in 








thanked God. We ought always to thank God for 
all our comforts. 

And now Rebekah, having learnt who he was, 
ran and told her mother: the women lived in apart- 
ments by themselves, as they still do in the East. 
And then her brother Laban, soon learnt the news; 
and he ran out to the man, and invited him in, and 
told him he had room for himself and camels. 

** And the man came into the house: and he un- 
girded his camels, and gave straw and provender 
for the camels, and water to wash his feet, and the 
men's feet that were with him.” 

Good travellers always take great. care of their 
beasts; and humane people always remember that 
they are tired, and need food and rest as well as 
they do: and therefore they cannot be happy till 
their poor beasts are put to rest, after laboring 
hard in their master’s service. Laban was aware 
how much the camels needed comfort as well as 
their masters; and hence he instantly ordered 
them what was necessary, as well as water to cool 

and cleanse the feet of the travellers, and food for 
them also. 
Laban’s father was perhaps dead, or not able to 
move about with age, and so Laban was the acting 
master of the house. It is the custom in the East 
still, for the. master to be active in inviting his 
guests. 
And now the steward told about his master’s 
wealth, and that he had a son born in his old age, 
and what had passed between him and his master 
about Isaac’s marriage, and what he had prayed, 
and what had happened at the well. 
When he had finished, Laban and Bethuel agreed 

to let Rebekah go, as they saw God’s will was in 
the matter. This Bethuel is thought to have been 
a younger brother of Rebekah, and not the father. 
And they blessed Rebekah, or expressed the kind- 
est wishes for her, that she might be comforted in 


her children, and that they might be many, and 
overcome all their enemies. 


Christ Jesus journeyipg on the road to Zion, in full 
expectation of reaching it, and of being one of the 
number to whom Christ, our blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour, will say ‘Come ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you, from the foun- 
dation of the world.” 
“T trust you have experienced the necessity of 
coming to Christ ; embracing Him as your Master, 
acknowledging Him as your Redeemer, and lean- 
ing upon and looking unto Him as your standard 
while you are yet young. 
** We have reason to bless and praise Almighty 
God for His goodness in preserving us thro’ so ma- 
ny years of sin, and at last, after all our rebellion, 
bringing us to the knowledge of His Son, who turn- 
ed His back to the smiters, and His face to the buf- 
fetters; who endured the wrath of God, and the 
cursed death of the cross, all for our sins, And see 
Him yet stretching forth His bleeding hands to us 
and saying ‘‘my son, give me thine heart.” And 
are we not willing, both of us, with one accord, to 
give our hearts to this Saviour, who stands with 
open arms to receive all who will come to Him? 

* And are we not willing to enlist under His 
banner after all He has done for us? Are we 
ashamed to own Him, as our Friend, our Saviour, 
our Redeemer ?. Think of it: what! ashamed of 
Jesus, who bled and died for us? Ashamed of 
Him? No. He has said, ‘* whosoever is ashamed 
of me and my cause, of him will I be ashamed.” 
I hope you will congratulate me on my escape from 
the arms of satan, who has held me for about thir- 
teen years, and was hurrying me down to the abyss 
of woe, as fast as the wheels of time could carry 
me. I hope I have embraced the Lord Jesus 
Christ as my master, and I humbly pray that I may 
not go back to the world, but that the Lord would 
keep me “as in the hollow of His hand.” I have 
‘put my hand to the plough” and hope I may not 
“look back,” but, * remember Lot’s wife.” 








“And Rebekah arose, and her damsels, and they 
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For the Youth’s Companion, 


AN ALARM TO UNCONVERTED SINNERS. By Jo. 


sEPH ALLEINE.—Am. Sabbath School Union. 


An alarm to unconverted sinners! 


1229, 
We see in 


imagination the members of a Sabbath school gath- 
ered around the library, busy selecting books, As 
their eyes pass eagerly over the titles they rest fora 
moment on “ Alleine’s Alarm.” 
curiosity to open it and read the title page—“ An 
Alarm to unconverted sinners’—but they all shut 
it up again in silence and pass along. What isthe 
matter? They are in pursuit of something more 
interesting—some story—O yes, any thing but an 
Alarm to the unconverted. But, young friends, ae 
not you unconverted sinners ? 


Some have the 


The book was writ. 


ten for you. Why do you lay it aside as if you 
were ashamed to be caught reading so serious, 
book ? 


Are you afraid you shall be alarmed {or 


yourselves? OQ, is it uot better, to hear the note of 
alarm now, and flee to Jesus Christ for refuge,than 
to neglect the call till you find yourselves in the 
world of despair ! 
your ears, forever and ever—an alarm more terrible 
than that which sometimes comes to you from the 
coffin and the grave—and there is no Saviour, no 
ark of safety there. 
their fire is not quenched.” We think we see, 
also, our young readers, whose eyes passed rapidly 
over these lines which we have written, dropping 
off, one by one, and turning away to some other 
part of the paper. 
ecdote or an interesting narrative. 
matter? We wrote this review on purpose for you, 
and will you not read it?’ Some are saying “ we 
do not like to read reviews, they are so dull’”’—but 
an alarm to unconverted sinners cannot be a dull 
book. 
tentively, without being interested. Nor do we 
mean that this shall be a dud/ review. Read it, aad 
think of the solemn truths which it contains. 


Then, an alarm will sound in 


‘Their worm dieth not and 


Now, they are busy with an an- 
What is the 


We will engage that you cannot read it at- 


Joseph Alleine, the author of this Alarm, was 


born in the year 1633, “at the age of eleven, lie 
was much addicted to private prayer.” Reader, 
do you pray in secret ? 
who love to pray loud, like the Pharisee, but when 
told that God can hear the prayer that is uffered in 
silence, in the secret chambers of the soul, seem to 
be offended and refuse to pray at all. 
known such—it was plain that they prayed to be 
heard of men. They had their reward, for men 


There are some children 


We hate 


heard them, and, very unwisely, praised them for 
being very pious good children. Men heard: them, 
but the great God did not. He never hears the 


prayer which does not rise from a penitent heart. 
Children, when you attempt to pray, remember 


this. Our author grew up and became a faithful 
minister of the gospel, and after he was dead, “the 
alarm to the uncoriverted, the most successful ofall 
his works,” was published, and in three years, 
70,000 copies were distributed, and from that time 
to the present, they have been unceasingly multi- 
plied. 70,000 copies in three years! Think of 
70,000 people, all engaged in reading this book, 
which you have passed by. Can it be so dull a 
book as you imagined? 70,000 people! and “‘is 
it nothing to you, all ye that pass by?” Wenow 
hear some inquiring, as if they had just awoke 
fiom sleep, 70,000! 70,000! what is the book 
about? It is about “the necessity of conversion.” 
“The miseries of the unconverted wand ‘the mo- 
tives for conversion.” The author wrote in a 
quaint style, and many sentences will sound odd in 
your ears, but you must fix your minds upon the 
meaning. 

He says to the unconverted, ‘O that, you.would 
but hearken to me! That you would presently. set 
upon a new course! Will you be made clean! 
When shall it once be? What! will nobody be 
persuaded? Reader, shall I prevail with, thee for 
one? Come, and let us reason together ; .is it good 
for thee to be here? Wilt thou sit till the tide 


























“Your sincere friend, 
ee J. 











comes in upon thee? Is it. good for thee to try 
whether God will be so-good as his-word, and.har 
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self in a conceit that all is well with thee, 
piv igiee remainest unsanctified?”  ** Awake, 
awake, O sinner ! arise and take thy flight: there 
js but ove door thou mayest flee by, and that is 
the straight door of conversion, and the new birth. 
Unless thou turn unfeignedly from all thy sins, and 
come to Jesus Christ, and take him for ‘‘ the Lord 
thy righteousness” and walk in him in holiness and 
newness of life; asthe Lord liveth it is not more 
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pressed her to follow Christ, so that in her dying 
hour she might have peace. 

It was remarked to him by his mother, ‘‘ You 
suffer much now, my dear ;” he mildly said, “ Not 
too much.” His lips were seen to move, as if in 


certain that thou art now out of hell, than that) prayer, when it was heard in soft accents from him, 


thou shalt without fail be in it, buta few days or 
nights from hence.” 


‘“*Come Jesus, come quickly.” Soon after he fell 
asleep in Jesus, on the 13th of April, 1829. ‘Bless- 


Do not call this language too harsh to be applied | ed are the dead who die in the Lord.” H. 


toyodrselves. Ifyou are not Christians, examine 
your Bibles and you will find the most awful pun- 
The Bible says 
If you 
are an unbeliever you are in danger of being cast in- 
tohell, “‘ where their worm dieth not and their fire 


ishment threatened against you. 
“Hfethat believeth not shall be damned.” 


is not quenched.” 








THE NURSERY. 








EVERY THING IS FOR THE BEST. 
[Translated from the French.} 


Toward the evening ofa fine day in summer, a 


You may be averse to thinking | gentleman who lived in the country, took his little 


on such a subject, and may try to hope that it is}son with him to the top of a neighboring hill. 


not true, yet it is true, for it is the word of God. 


While they were admiring the beauty of the setting 


Cannot-he who made you, punish you in hell forev-|sun, which made every thing around them look 


er? Hath he said, and will he not do it? Com- 
plain not then, of those books which tell you the 
plain truth, but read and ponder, and flee from the | some little lambs. 


wrath to come. 


bright and happy ; they saw a shepherd driving his 
flock, and heard the joyful bleating of the frolick- 
The sides of the road, which 


Turn away from all those story | they were obliged to travel, were lined with thorn 
books which tend to lead your hearts away from 


bushes and thistles; and every sheep in passing, 


God, and read those books which will unfold to| rubbed against the briars, and lost a piece of his 


yo your characters and danger, as sinners, and 
also the way of escape, from that condemnation 


wool. This troubled little William very much. 
‘See, Papa!” he exclaimed—‘see how the 


which will assuredly come upon the finally impeni-| Raughty thorns steal the wool from the sheep. 








tent. Reviewer. | Why does God, who is so good to every thing, 
— let the thorns grow to do mischief? Why do not 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL. men destroy every one of them? Poor sheep! 








From the Youth’s Friend. 
LITTLE JAMES, A SABBATH SCHOLAR. 


The parents of little James were very poor; they 
had many children, and were obliged to work very 


To-morrow morning I will come with my pruning 
knife, and I will cut down al! these wicked bushes. 
Won't you come and help me, Papa ?” 
Father.—I will see about it, my son. But why 
are you so angry with the briarsand thorns? Don’t 


hard to support them. His mother, knowing how | you know that we ourseives rob the sheep, when 


good a thing it is to be able to read the Scriptures 
sent him, when very young, to a Sunday-school 


Though his health was always feeble, he attended 


,| shearing them? Instead of taking a few locks of 
. | wool, we take their whole coat. 
William.—But then we have need of it, to make 


regularly and cheerfully, till he was interrupted by | oar clothes; and it grows all the better after being 


sickness. 


His improvement was great and ~apid, 





cat off. Beside, Ihave heard you say, that sheep 


and his teachers always loved him, he was so atten- | always shed their wool in summer; and it surely 


tive to their advice, and so anxious to listen to all 
the instruction they gave him. When in the place 
of worship, he fixed his eyes on the minister, and 


attended to nothing else. 


is better that we should cut it off, and make some 
use of it, than that it should be entirely lost. But 
these thorns do not need the wool. ‘They do mis- 
chief, without its being of use to any body. Dear 


But, as his health became more broken, he was| Papa, do come with me to-morrow, and. cut them 


not able to be at school:so frequently as he wished. 
When he came to school, he wore such clothes as 
his parents were able to procure for him, and never 
appeared to feel ashamed, because they was nas 

ow 
different was James from a little girl I once knew, 
who staid away from school, because her bonnet 


80 fine, or so expensive as the other boys. 


was not so good as those of the other girls. H 


did not seem ‘to enjoy play much but frequently 
said to his mother, “I think it will be better to 


read a chapter in the Bible, than to go and play. 
He was obedient to his parents, and often sai 


he should never be able to repay their kindness to 


him. 


He prayed much; and never was there seen by 
the writer, more meekness of temper, sorrow for 
sin, and love to the Saviour, than appeared in this 


dear little boy. 


During his last illness, which confined him to his 
bed only about six weeks, his teacher and friends 
often visited him and prayed with him. One day, 
it was remarked to him, you love your Bible, James; | and see what they came there for. 
“I do,” he said ; ‘I cannot do any other; I love 
to hear of my Saviour, to hear what he did while 
on earth, and what he is doing in Heaven, and 


down. 
Father.—Very well. 
break of day ; and then We will see about it. 


they do not happen to be of use to ourselves. 
e| the best. 


” 


d | with his glorious project. 


ing was coming. 


hill. 


what he will do for my soul; but oh, I cannot love | ins, all went away loaded. 


as I ought.” 
or how do you expect.to get to Heaven ?” 


me a new creature. 


me ; He must have all the glory; He is worthy, He 


is worthy.” 


He was asked, ‘‘ Whatiis your hope, 
He re- 
plied, “Christ is my hope. ‘The Spirit must make 





down 7” 


One day, beiog much worse than usual, and.see- | 
ing one of his sisters going from home for that day, judged without knowledge. God, is wise; and all 
he called her to him, and gave her such advice as, ; things are for the best.” 
we trust, will not soon be torgotten, and earnestly | 


We will take a walk at 
But, 
my dear son, let me caution you against saying too 
suddenly that things are of no use, merely because 


Remember, God is wise; and all things are for 


William, who thought himself a great hero be- 
cause he was going to destroy the hurtful bushes, 
could hardly sleep; so. much was his mind occupied 
He waked his father, as 
soon as the singing of birds gave notice that morn- 


Both of them enjoyed the clear air, and the glori- 
ous spectacle of the rising sun; and went along 
singing merrily, until they arrived at the foot of the 
William was running to the bushes to cut 
them down, when his father called to him to stop. 
A great number of birds were flying round the 
thorns; and William’s father told him to watch, 
He soon dis- 
covered that each little bird carried away in his bill 
a lock of the wool, which the briars had torn fram 
the sheep. Wrens, linnets, goldfinches, and rob- 


‘*'You now see,” said the father, “that God 
takes care of every thing. The thorns which, you 
thought did nothing but mischief, furnish the pret- 
Iam not able so much as to| ty little birds with wool to line their nests. 
think a good thought, ‘but He has.promised his Ho- 
ly Spirit to help our infirmities ; He.mustdo all for 


The 
sheep do not miss these few locks of wool, and 
the birds are made-very rich by them. And now, 
does my dear little boy wish to cut all the thorns 


“Ah no, papa;” replied William; “I see I 
[Juv, Miscellany. 
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LEARNING. 








THE TICKET. 
‘ How is it, my dear James, that you have not 
shown me the usual ticket for good behaviour in 
church, this afternoon? 
Upon hearing this question, put to him by his 
careful mother, James hung down his head with 
shame, but did not answer immediately. At last 
he said that ‘he had taken his seat in church next 
a boy, who had a long story to tell of his adventures 
during the week. This drew my attention from 
the service, and from the minister when he preach- 
ed, and—and—’ 
‘And what? James.’ 
‘Why, when: J disiened to him, I asked some 
questions, and the teacher took my name for bad 
behaviour, and this made me forfeit my ticket, for 
you know, the ticket is only to show who has be- 
haved well in church,’ 
‘Indeed, James, you cannot tell how this afflicts 
me, my dear boy. I once thought I could put the 
utmost confidence in you—and your teacher, what 
will he think of this? It was but lately that he 
called to see me, and then, how he delighted my 
heart by the good account he gave of your conduct 
in school! Ab, my son, what do you think of your 
behaviour 1’ 
‘My dear mother,’ interrupted James, while he 
burst into tears, and sobbed aloud, ‘ do not, do not, 
be offended with me! I wi!l not be bad any more, 
indeed I will not!’ 
‘Tam not offended, James; I am hurt, that my 
boy should attend Sabbath School, for religious in- 
struction, and church, to worship God, and yet, 
while there, offend Him by the great sin of indif- 
ference to the prayers which are offered up for the 
good of mankind, and for blessings on himself. 
And, besides, think of the disturbance you must 
have caused to those who sat near you! The 
teacher must have a disagreeable task, to sit with 
the school, if the children who know how do not 
behave well; and consider the evil of the example 
that you set to those younger than yourself? Ask 
forgiveness of your Maker for this offence, my 
child, and pray to him to “lead your steps in the 
right way,” and to make you able to “ set a watch 
over the door of your lips,” and to ‘ keep your foot 
when you go into the house of God.” 

James was very sorry for his fault, and sincerély 
promised to do according to the advice of his good 
mother. I trust that he will soon, by his correct 
behaviour, regain her love, and secure the affection 
and esteem of all his school-fellows, & his teacher. 

[Children’s Magazine. 








WATURAL HISTORY. 








THE LOCOST. 


There are a great many species of the Locust, 
some of which are very much, and all are in soine 
degree like our grasshopper. It is said that about 
the head they resemble the horse, to whom they 
are compared, and their speed is often very great. 
They are commonly eaten in some countries, and 
esteemed a delicacy. 

The mischief done by these terrible insects is 
often very great. Africa, Asia, and also the sonth- 
ern countries of Europe, have been visited by this 
awful calamity. They fly in swarms, and in such 
great numbers, as often to obscure thosun. Des- 
olation and famine mark their progress: fields. 
which at the rising sun were covered with luxuri- 
ance, are before evening a desert: the produce of 
the garden, and the orchards, are equally destroy- 
ed ; for where these destructive swarms alight, not 
a leaf is left upon the trees, -a blade of grass in. the 
pasture, tor an ear of corn in the field. And thus 
the face. of the country is sometimes covered with 
them for many miles. These terrible insects are 


not only the cause of a famine, but when they hare 





been washed into the sea, and thrown up again on 
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the land by the tides, their dead bodies have Jain in 
heaps, and been the occasion of a deadly pestilence 
and plague. 

The Locusts are frequently mentioned in the 
Scriptures. They were one of the plagues sent 
upon the land of Egypt, by the hand of Moses, for 
the sin of Pharaoh. (Exodus x.) The Jews were 
permitted by their law to eat the locust: (Lev. xii. 
22,) accordingly, it is commonly supposed the meat 
of John the Baptist, in the wilderness of Judea, 
was these insects and ‘“‘ wild honey.” (Matt. iii. 
4.) In the book of the prophet Joel there is a 
most awful and sublime description of a plague of 
Locusts, sent by Almighty God to punish a wicked 
people. ‘They are called ‘‘a nation strong and 
without number, whose teeth are the teeth of a 
lion,’’ and having “the cheek teeth of a great li- 
on.” Spreading themselves like a great cloudover 
the country, it is said, that ‘ the sun and moon shall 
be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their shining ;” 
“the land is as the garden of Eden before them, 
and behind them a desolate wilderness; they shall 
march every one in his way, and shall not break 
their ranks.” 

All these particulars agree exactly with the des- 
cription which travellers have given us of this in- 
sect; and of the countries of Judea, and those bor- 
dering upon it, and thus serve to confirm the truth 
of the Bible. [ Youth’s Friend. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


Tue Lirrie Paitosorner, or the Infant School 
at Home. No. Ill. By Erodore. Boston, Carter 
& Hendee, 1830.—Children, ‘‘the Litt!e Philoso- 
pher” has come again; do you wish to see him? 
You recollect, we have told you of him twice be- 
fore, and of the little books he has prepared for 
you, to teach you natural philosophy. Now he comes 
with “* No. III,” to tell you more abou it, and talk 
with you in the same familiar and instructive way. 
By this time, if you have seen Nos. I and II, you 
have become acquainted with him and his mode of 
teaching ; and need not that we should say much 
about them. You have learned that philosophy is 
something about common things: sach as you see, 
and hear, and handle, évery day. It is not about 
something away in the moon, or in the farthest 
islands of the sea; but you may study it “at home,” 
in the parlor, in the kitchen, in the garden. But 
then you need some teacher, or some book like 
this, to make you think about these objects, and in- 
quire about them, and then you will learn. With 
such plain little books as these ‘‘ Philosophers,” you 
can learn a great deal without a teacher ; thougha 
teacher would help you still more. 

An Infant School, perhaps you know, is one 
where the teacher uses prints and cards, and asks 
a great many questions: not one where the children 
sit a long time on their seats and study hard lessons, 
and then come to the teacher and drawl them over 
in reciting. Now each of these books has a second 
title, [what does that mean?] “Infant School at 
Home.” As much as to say, that three or four 
brothers and sisters can take this book, and make 
an Infant School in their own house. Perhaps their 
mother, or their father, or some elder brother or 
sister, will be the teacher. If these are too busy, 
and there is only the younger ones together, one of 
them can take the book and be teacher for a time; 
& then another may take his turn ; and so all will be 
teachers and learners too. If one holds the book 
and asks questions, the others may answer, one ata 
time, or all may answer together. It isa delightful 
and useful exercise. Many children like it as well 
as they do any sort of play ; and besides, they learn 
a great deal that will make them wiser and do them 
good. We wonder in how many families ‘‘ Infant 
Schools at Home” have been formed, for using 
Nos. J and If of the “Little Philosopher.” We 
hope there are many, and that there will be many 
inore. We are sure they will all want No. III. We 
do not know the price of the book, but think it can- 
not be over ten or twelve cents. We must give 
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our readers a short specimen of the work which 
is about THE EYE. 


“ How many eyes have you? 

What are your eyes for? 

How many eyes have I? 

How many eyes has the cat? A dog? 

Has every living thing two eyes? No; spiders, 
and flies, and some other animals, havea great ma- 
ny, but they are very small. 

Where are your eyes? 

Why are your eyes made so near the top of your 
head? Because I can see better with them than if 
they were placed low. 

Could you not have seen with them if they had 
been in your side? Not so well. 

Why would it have been not as well to have had 
them in the back of your head? Because I could 
then see only behind me, and not before me where 
I want to go. 

Why would it not be well to have your eyes 
higher, quite upon the top of your head? Because 
there would be danger that things would fall into 
them, and besides 1 could only look up into the air. 

Why would it not have been as well to have had 
your eyes upon your hands? 

Can you not think of any place where your eyes 
would be better than as they are ? 

Where are your eyebrows? 

What are they? 

What good do they do? 

Where are your eyelids? 

What are they? 

What good do they do? 

Has the cat eyebrows? Eyelids? 

What difference can you observe between the 
eyes of a cat and of a child? 

Can you think of any other animals whose eyes 
you can examine? 

Are the eyes of all children alike? 

What difference is there?” 

er 

Tae Mucrtiptication Tasie, 1n Ruyme. By 
a Lady. Boston, Carter & Hendee, 1830. O 
how many children have sweat, and toiled, and mur- 
mured and fretted, for days and weeks, in commit- 
ting to memory the multiplication table. How 
often have they been chided and perhaps chastised 
for their dulness, before they have accomplished 
that wearisome task. ‘‘ A Jady” has had compas- 
sion upon them, and contrived a mode of relieving 
them of a tedious burden. She has put the table 
into rhyme, and proposes to teach them to multiply 
poetically. Here is a specimen: 

** Three times seven are twenty one— 
Rude and wicked children shun. 
Three times eight are twenty four— 
Be not fretful any more. 

Three times nine are twenty seven— 
Keep your writing fair and even. 
Three times ten are thirty— 
Let'not your hands be dirty. 

Three times eleven are thirty three— 
Let your manners gentle be. 

Three times twelve are thirty six— 
How rude the child that contradicts.” 

You see that maxims and advice are mingled with 
each line of the table, and it is so through nearly 
all the book. We do not think the poetry is made 
so easy as it might be, hard as the subject is; but 
children will find it amusing, and it will help them 
to master the multiplication table almost before they 
know it. We hope they will make the trial, and 
learn to sing the table, as well as say it. 


Memorr or Hannan Rivtey, a Sansatu Scuor- 
ar. A Narration of facts. Boston, True & Greene, 
1830.—This is a short account of a little girl, who 
had belonged several years to the First Baptist 
School in Boston; and who died the 27th of April 
last, aged 10 years and 11 months. ‘It was 
written by two young Sabbath school teachers, who 
were acquainted with her; and who wish to have 
other dear children read Hannah’s story, that they 
may see how lovely and how happy religion can 
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make them.” The Rev. Mr. Grosvenor certifies 
that “the story of Hannah is true;” and as we 
like to have as many true histories published as are 
useful and interesting, we recommend this to oy; 
readers. 
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Skaiting on the Sabbath.—At a meeting of the 
Port of London and Bethel Union Society, the Rey 
Benjamin Allen, from Philadelphia, propossd one 
of the resolutions. ‘On entering the room,” he 
said, “‘a short time ago, he heard some allusion made 
to the children, and he would mention the case of 
a boy in America. The boy to whom-he alludeg 
was born of pious parents, and had received good 
religious instruction, which unhappily did not make 
a due impression upon him, for, on being bound a 

prentice, he with other boys was in the habit of 
breaking the Sabbath. One Sabbath he was going 
with his skaites on his back to join his companions, 
when suddenly the church bell tolled upon his ear, 
He paused and asked himself, ‘ What am I going to 
do? I am going to break the Sabbath.’ He return. 
ed home, put up his skaites, and wept to church, 
From that hour the Spirit of God entered deep into 
his heart, and that boy was the late celebrated Jo. 
seph Eastburn.” The Rev. gentleman here enter. 
ed into many particulars of Mr. Eastburn’s life, his 
anxiety toinstruct sailors, his visiting prisons, com- 
forting the sick, consoling the afflicted, and various 
other Christian and benevolent acts. ‘One par. 
ticular instance of the efficacy of Mr. Eastburn’s ree 
ligious instruction fell within his own knowledge. 
The second officer of the ship in which he crossed 
the Atlantic for England, told him that he had been 
on board a man-of-war, and had led a loose and 
dissolute life; but he had heard Mr. Eastburn once, 
and since that time he had never sworn an oath!” 
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Pleasures of Blindness.—A blind girl in France, 
upon saying that she had no wish to see, was asked 
the reason, to which she replied—* If I could see, 
I should then have only my own eyes; now J enjoy 
the eyes of every body. I am obliged in some way 
by every person, and I am every moment grateful. 
Alas: if I were to see, people would speak of me 
no more.” ‘The same girl, hearingsof the miscon- 
duct of a certain individual, whose speech was unv- 
sually pleasant, said—‘*Who would have thought it 
ofhim, with so sweet a voice?” 
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Pertinacity of Opinion more frequently arises 
from a partial view of a subject, than from a full 
comprehension of it, and certainly is not of itself 
any proof of rectitude of judgment. 
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A CHILD’S PRAYER. 


O, God of yonder starry frame, 
How should a thing like me 
Dare to pronounce thy holy name, 

Or bow to thee the knee? 

I know not of my spirit’s birth, 
How dust and soul combine, 
Nor being of one thing on earth, 
And how can I know thine? 


I only know that I was made 
Thy purpose to fulfil, 

And that I gladly would be good, 
And do thy holy will. 

For this, my being rational, 
For this, my dwelling place, 

I bless thee, Lord; but, most of all, 
For gospel of thy grace. 


Direct my soul to search and know 
What Jesus did for me, 

And teach my little heart to glow 
With thankfulness to thee. 

And when this weary life is done, 
And dust to dust declines, 

Then may I dwell beyond the sun, 
Where thy own glory shines. 


‘Take my dear parents to thy care, 
My little kinsfolk too, ‘ 

And listen to their humble prayer, 
When they before thee bow. 

And when they pray for sinful me, 
With fervor that exceeds, 

Do thou return the blessing free 


And double on their heads. Ettrick Shepherd. 
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